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Tun principal object of the preſent 


But to demonſtrate the utility of an 


obliged to borrow ſome obſervations from 
my own work on Shoeing, &c. Unleſs the 


_ preſſure to the health of that organ. 


publication, is to give a deſcription of 4 
patent Artificial Frog, and to point out the 
neceſſity of its application in the ſtable 
to the natural frogs of horſes, to prevent 
and cure contracted hoofs, thruſhes, can- 
ker, and ſand cracks. 


artificial frog, it is neceſſary to deſcribe 
the ſtructure and functions of the natural 
frog; and in this deſcription I ſhall be 


ſtructure and functions of the frog of the 
horſe be well underſtood, it is ſcarcely 
poſſible to know the great importance of 


If 


\ 


1. ] 
1 it be a fact, that the frog is very 
generally raiſed above the ſurface of the 
33 ground, and that the abſence of preſſure 
to the frog in the ſtable is the cauſe of 
contracted hoofs, thruſhes, canker, and 
ſand cracks, and that the artificial frog is 
capable of giving any degree of preſſure 
to. the natural. frogs of all horſes, even 
when ſhod with the moſt common ſhoes, 
ſo as to prevent and frequently cure thoſe 
ö 1 diſeaſes; then I truſt the patent frog will 
be found an important improvement. - 5 
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Had it been thought as neceſſary ſor 
the lrealth of the whole foot that the frog 
ſhould have preſſure, as it has been hi- 
therto conſidered expedient. to. raiſe the 
frog from the ground, then no doubt a 
very little ee might have ſuggeſt- 
ed the advantages to be Arved We an 


artificial frog. 


LOS 2 
* N * - * 
"> % 


agar 
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4 But the inventive faculties of th6ſe who 
4 attended to this ſubject, were employed in 
a contrary direction and produced a con- 


i tp ary effect. They tought not how to give 
| preſſu re 


LW] | 
preſſure to the frog 9 the horſe; but her 


to raiſe it from the ground. 


The artificial frogs are ſold for three 
ſhillings each at the Veterinary College; 
alſo, at the Forges in Groſvenor Mews, 
Bond-ſtreet, and Little Moorfields, Fins- 
bury-ſquare, where they are fitted to the 
feet of horſes without any additional ex- 
pence. = 


They are alſo ſold a the Veterinary | 
Surgeons who have quitted the College, - 
and may be had in moſt of the principal 
towns in the Kingdom, 
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x T HE wit (NES of the Horſe is placed 
in the centre of the ſole, externally convex, 
and of a wedge-like form, pointed towards 
5 the toe, but expanded as it advances to the 
heels. . In the centre of the broad part there 

is a fiſfure, or ſeparation. The frog is con- 
nected internally, with another frog, of a 
ſimilar figure, but different in ſtructure. The 
external frog is compoſed of ſoſt elaſtic 
horn, and totally inſenſible. The internal 
frog has ſenſation and is much more elaſtic 
than the horny frog; and at the extremity. 
of the heels is connected with two elaſtic ſub- 
ſtances called cartilages. The toe of the ſenſible 
frog is united to the coffin bone; but more than 


nine tenths of bath m are bchind the coffin 
bone. 


12 28 
bone. The toe of the GuGble and horny 8 


from their connexion with the coffin bone, are 


fixed points, and have 'no motion; 4 but the 
heels of the frogs being placed poſterior to 


the coffin bone, and in contact with move- 


able, elaſtic, (and not fixed or reſiſting) ſub- 
ſtances, a very conſiderable lever is formed, 
and whenever the horny frog comes in con- 
tact with the ground, it firſt aſcends, and then. 
deſcends. The preſſure of the ground alſo 
expands the horny frog, and the ſenſible frog 
expands the cartilages, and at the heels and 
quarters immediately below the hair, totally 
governs the direction of the future growth of 
the cruſt. a 
This aſcent of the frog, not A by its 


wedge-like form preſerves the heels and quar- 


ters from contraction, but affords to the horſe 
an elaſtic ſpring, and prevents the animal 
from flipping whenever it | embraces © the 
ground. Without any anatomical enquiry in- 
to its internal ſtructure and union with other 
parts, the "ſhape and conve ef the horny 
frog clearly demonſtrates yk formed to 
come into contact with the ground. 

We cannot ſuppoſe that the all- wiſe Creator 
would have made an organ, much D to 


rd. ace E80 ibs 2 4 


t 51 
injury, without making its ſtructure adequate 3 
to its funckion. Animals deſtined for a cold 1 4 
climate are provided with a much Warmer IG} 
covering than animals in a higher tempera- no. 
ture: the eye is admirably conſtructed for 


receiving light; the ear for the vibrations of nn 1 4 
ſound ; and every organ, in | every animal, " vo N. I 
beautifully formed to anſwer its peculiar uſee «> © 


Shall we then doubt that the frog is made @Q., ».» 
with the ſame degree of wiſdom as other or-. | 
gans? Shall we not conclude that it was in- A = 
tended to receive preſſure, ſince its convexi- /2 1 
ty muſt make it liable to touch the ground —— = 
at every ſtep? The more I re on ; — 8 2 
ſubject, the more I am convinced that the uſe fr. eee 
of the frog is to prevent the horſe from. flip - = | 
ping, to preſerve the cartilages and hoof ex- 
panded, and, by its motion; to act as an elaſ- 
o 
Mr. Saintbel, and many others were of 
opinion, that the uſe of the frog, is, to ſerve 
as a cuſhion, or guard to the tendon of the 
flexor muſclg-of the foot. Where this opinion 
prevails, it is very natural to conclude, that 
art ſhould endeavour to raiſe” the frog from the 
ground, by a thick heel'd ſhoe, in ordet to 
guard the tendon from bruiſesF"But, if it be 
oe a2 atruff 
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4 
a truth that this projecting body was intended 


to receive the preſſure of the ground, then it 
> will follow, as a Jaw of nature, that unleſs. the 


9 . A Frog performs | 705 2 c mu Ws become 
. Le D Tieaſed. © | 
emo fax; The human legs are . to move and 
> Ar 484 ſupport the weight of the body; but if they 
Like | f are kept in a horizontal poſture, in a ſtate of 
eſt, the whole machine will ſoon become en- 
n —feebled and diſeaſed. The horſe is an animal 
cope SY ca intended for active life, but if he is ſuffered to ; 
AGEL C- Me remain without motion, not only his legs but 
„ his whole ſyſtem becomes affected. Indeed, 
Has frown . common obſervation clearly proves, that no 
animal, or any part of any animal, where the 
natural functions are perverted, can be preſer- 
"BÞ TT > 1 60.20 health. If the real œconomy of yo 
N Fa frog had been equally well underſtood, 
would have been thought as neceſſary, for ny | 
health of that organ, that it ſhould. receive 
preſſure, : as we know it to be important for ms 
health of the horſe to have motion. 

It is therefore as great an a& of violence 
to the frog, to raiſe it from the ground, and 
muſt as ' neceſſarily produce diſeaſe, as to, de- 

prive muſeles of action. That the frog Was 
not made toagefend the tendon, can .be de- 
* There is no medical man, ac- 
 quainted 


3 
quainted with the ſtructure and economy of 
tendons, but muſt be convinced, that the 
frogs of horſes are formed for other funQions. - Ae 
It has been proved by experiment, that the 
3 ſubſtance of tendons in health has no ſenſa- 
1 tion; and, conſequently, that ong inſenſible 
3 body (viz. the frog) cannot have been made for 

the purpoſe of protecting an organ void of 

feeling. Again, the frog, being made of a 

wedge. like form, a great part of the tendon 

is not covered by the frog, and more than one 

 Hhalfofit projects behind the tendon. If the 

be frog had been made to act as a cuſhion, to 

1 ſave the tendon, then its ſhape and magnitude 

would have been exactly equal to the mo 
dons, 

The practice of ſhoeing very much Fro) 
on the functions of the frog being underſtood. * 1 5 Fg 
If the opinions here advanced reſpecting its > _ 
uſes, be well founded, then it mu. follow, . - 
that paring the frog, and raiſing it from the OY TE 
ground annihilates its functions, and ultimate- .. 
ly, if not immediately, produces diſeaſe; and x a5; 2 
that expoſing the frog to preſſure, is the only NL. N 
proper method to keep it in health?” More: te = 24 7 
over, it has from experience been aſcertained, "— 
that unleſs the frog ſuſtain-an uniform preſſure. 

. al reſt, the heels as en as the 5 con- 3 \ 


186 4 
takt, but if that organ be in cloſe contact with 
| the ground, then it ſpreads and is free from 
"i thruſhes and canker, and operates as a wedge 
2 to keep open the heels of the hoof, 

5 The ſame degree of perpendicular prefſure* | 
applied to the inſenſible frog, that produces on- 
222 9 pleaſant fenſation to the ſenſible frog when in 

» =. health, creates exquiſite pain when diſeaſed. It 
„1 2 is therefore of great importance to preſerye the 
| 3 frog ſound, for when contracted or cut, or in- 
| Uk) pat Hamed, it becomes highly ſuſceptible of every 
1 impreſſion; we might with as much wiſdom 
| contract the ſhoe of the human ſubje&t, or re- 

move the ſkin of the foot, when i to 
walk on ſtones without ſhoes. 
BN | * Granite and other hard ſubſtances, giye no 


1 pain to a frog expoſed to conſtant preſſure in 
e 


the fable; but when above the pavement, it 
generally becomes contracted, and the ſenſible 
3 frog inflamed, and then one ſtroke from a pro- 
| 50 jecting ſtone, will produce pain, perhaps lame- 
u peſs, while perpetual perpendicular e is 
> 52 attended with falutary effects. 

TH IEA "Thoſe who conceive, that the frog was not 
2 made to; came. in contact with the ron 
A 2 * By perpendicular preſſure, I mean that We 
= frog meets with from the ground, and not the lateral 
preſſure of a contracted. hoof, 


427 2208 


Sb; 


and with that view cut the frog, to diminiſh 


its convexity, and employ high heeled ſhoes 
for its protection, would do well to conſider, 
whether their practice is in truth conformable 


to their own principles. If it be true, that no 


ſhoe, however high at the heel, applied to 
any hoof, can prevent the frog from occafionat 
preſſure, then it muſt follow, that the practice 
and principles do not agree; and it is obvious, 
that no frog is totally exempt from preſſure, 
even if the ſhoe be turned up two inches at 
the heels. 9 | 
Where the roads are covered with a convex 


pavement, or with looſe ſtones, the frog is 


liable to be ſtruck by every ſtone that exceeds 
the thickneſs of the ſhoe ; and in other fitua- 


tions, where there are no ſtones, the cavity of 


the ſhoe is filled with earth; fo that the frog, 


when the horſe moves, is expoſed to unequal 


ſurfaces, and conſequently receives frequent 
preſſure. It therefore becomes a queſtion, 


whether repeated blows on a part that has 
been raiſed, on the average, five-lixths of the 


twenty-four hours above the ground of the ſtable, 


and from the abſence of preſſure made very 
ſuſceptible of impreſſion, will not produce 


more pain, and more diſeaſe, than conſtant 
and uniform preſſure. 


2 


3 When 
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en a ſharp ſtone comes in contact with a 


oft an! thin frog, horſes are liable to fall. 
It may therefore be imagined, that if a horſe 


feels pain from the preſſure of one blow, great f 
miſchief muſt enſue, when the ſame cauſe is 
many times repeated; and that the effect or 
diſeaſe muſt increaſe in proportion to the cauſe. 


But it has not been conſidered, that in con- 
ſequence of always ſtanding on the frogs on 


hard ſurfaces, in the ſtable, theſe organs re- 
tain their natural inſenſibility and elaſticity, 
and reſiſt even the hardeſt bodies without the 
leaſt irritation. Do we not ſee that the ſkin of 


the palms of hands of ſmiths and watermen, 


become thickened and callous, and feel no in- 
convenience from ſubſtances that would ab- 
ſolutely bliſter a hand, in the habit of wearing 


gloves? And, is it not a fact, that the ſole of 


the human foot is equally void of feeling, 
with thoſe perſons who are accuftomed to. 
walk without ſhoes? A man obliged to tra- 
vel on ſharp ſtones would not think it pru- 
dent to lay up his legs, and give, the ſoles 

of his feet no preſſure within doors. If the 


8 hoof of the horſe was always expoſed to na- 


tural air and moiſture, and the frog to ir- 
regular ſurfaces, the form of the de would 


be of leſs conſequence. But as in the ſtable 


the frog is very generally raiſed above the 
ground, 


ground, me artificial 8 tends powerful. _— 
1y to contract the heels of the hoof. When * | 4 9 

the hoof contracts, the frog muſt alſo become 1 

contracted, and inflammation and a ſuppura- 

tion follows, called a Thruſh. No contraction, 

however, takes place, where the trog is made 7. £7 1 
to receive conſtant preſſure, «as the ſtanding 4 Fw” | 1 

perpetually on that wedge encreaſes its growth, ©<*7 . « i 
preſſes upward the ſenſible frog, and expands e 2 14 
the cartilages of the hoot. And as the firſt * — iz 
ſhoot qythe cruſt at the coronet is very thin, 5 "ag hr S 4 
the direction of its fibres will be altogether re- — . 
gulated by the width of®the cartilages immedi- 2. . 
Ciely below the hair at the quarters and heels, 4 <7 22 = 
and the cartilages will be always more or leſs Jo l | 
expanged, and the hoofgmore or leſs circular, 
as thè frog has more or leſs preſſure. 

On that principle I long ſince recom- 
mended a ſhoe. with thin heels, as the beſt 
formed ſhoe to bring the frog on the ſame 
level; and with great truth I can aſſert, that, 

although in ſome inſtances, from a ſudden miſ- 
application of the thin heed ſhoe to improper 
feet, I have ſeen the tendons affected, yet 
from all the experience I hape ſince had, and 
from all that T have ſeen or heard of the prac- 
tice of others, I know of no inſtance. Where 
{he frog, from conſtant preſſure, did not ex- 
pand 


_ * , 9 1 1 2 * 2 Ig * * * 4 8 — - = 
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10 
pand and receive great benefit. Neither is it 
true, as has been aſſerted, that the frogs of 
horſes, from the preſſure of the ground, are 
made inelaſtic, and incapable of motion. 
It is as totally contrary to the invariable laws of 
nature, that an organ ſhould, in conſequence | 
of performing its natural functions become 
diſeaſed ; as it is an invariable principle, that 
an organ deprived of its functions cannot con- 
tinue in health. I have particularly exa- | 
mined the ſtructure of many hundred frogs, 
in hoofs ſhod with various ſhoes, and I have 
uniformly found, that in proportion as the 
foot is contracted, it becomes hot and in- 
flamed; and if the frog be not deſtroyed by ö 
thruſhes or canker, it is brittle and mnelaftic. 
But where the frog has been conſtantly on a 
level with the heels, whatever may have been 
the form of the ſhoe, or without ſhoes, the 
hoof remains circular, and the natural form 
and elaftic ſtruẽture of the frog is preſerved. 
The inelaſtic quality therefore of the frog, | 
| fo far from taking place in conſequence of | 
the preſſure of the ground, proceeds wholly | 
from contraction, and contraction from the | 
want of perpendicular preſſure. 
Where the frog conſtantly meets the ground | 


m the — the heels are open, SP the 1 
frog 


"A" 


frog elaſtic, expanded and healthy; but where 
the cavity of the horny frog is contracted, 
the ſenſible frog is violently ſqueezed, and 
becomes hot and inflamed, and from this 
heat the horn is dry and inelaſtic. 

Thoſe who from falſe kindneſs raiſe the frog 
from the ground, to prevent preſſure, will pro- 
bably be ſurpriſed at the aſſertion, that the 


ſenſible frog ſuffers moſt pain and moſt preſſure | 


when moſt raiſed from the ground. 

It is, nevertheleſs, literally true; for in pro- 
portion as the frog is free from perpendicular 

preſſure, the heels of the hoof contract; and, as 

the hoof contracts, the frog alſo becomes con- 

tracted; and, in proportion to the degree of 

contraction, the ſides of the ſenſible frog, with- 


out any reſpite, muſt receive lateral preſſure 


from the ſides of the horny frog. Perpen- 
dicular preſſure is natural both to the horny 
and ſenſible frogs, and the aſcent of thoſe or- 
gans prevents concuſſion and preſerves them in 
health. But nature has made no proviſion for 
permanent unnatural preſſure, produced by a 
contraction of the cavity of the horny frog, and 
it has certainly not been confidered that the 
frog ſuffers the greateſt violence "and more 


preſſure, when raiſed from, than when in con- 


tact with, the ground. 
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WA 
Wbere the frog is in a morbid ſtate, and 
unnaturally deprived of perpendicular preſſure, 


it is ſeldom ſafe to lower the heels at onee, 
ſo as to make the frog on a level with the 


ſhoe; and, in many caſes, it is not poſhble 
with any ſhoes, or even without ſhoes, to 
give the frog preſſure on ſmooth ſurfaces; 


much leſs is it practicable for the frog to reſt 


on the ground when ſhod with common thick- 
heeled ſhoes. In the: ſtable, therefore, while 
at reſt; the frog is generally raiſed above the 
ſhoe, and as preſſure is eſſential to its health, 
particularly when the hoof is expoſed to heat, 
it appeared to me of great importance, in all 
caſes where the heels of the ſhoe and the frog 
cannot with ſafety be made on the ſame level, 
to apply an artificial frog, to fit and give any 
degree of preſſure, in the ſtable, to the natural 


frog, with any ſhoes. With that view, I firſt. 
employed plaiſter of Paris, but from its tender 
texture, that application was found to fail, and 
Mr. RicKword, a very intelligent pupil of the 
college, propoſed to employ leather, and to- 
connect it with the ſhoe by ſtrings. This plan 
alſo did not ſucceed, but I think it a duty due 
to Mr. Ricfword, to mention, that in the con- 
ſtruction of the artificial frog, I have received 


conſiderable aſſiſtance from his attention and 
ingenuity, 


N 
ingenuity. While the horſe is immotion, and 
the hoof expoſed to unequal ſurfaces, the ar- 
tificial frog ſhould be remoyed, as the natural 
frog, out of the ſtable, will receive frequent 
preſſure with any. ſhoes; but that period is 0g 


ſhort duration, when compared to the length of 


time the Horſe remains at reſt, and the _y 

raiſed from the ground. | b 
Artificial preſſure is moſt dy ada 

when the heat of the ſtable operates powerfully 


to contract the hoof. In all caſes, therefore, 


where the pavement of the fable does not touch 
the natural frog, an artificial frog is necegary 
to reſiſt contraction of the hoof, thruſhes, and 
canker. Sand-cracks, alſo, very generally ariſe 
from a contracted hoof, and may be NF 
by the artificial frog. litt 5t 

If the frog does wot.  abfolataher reſt; on the 


pavement, whateyer ſhoes are employed, the 


hoof in the {table will be as much Hifpoſed to 
contract, as if the frog was raiſed; any greater 
diſtance. | 1 with. this fact to be-: well conſi- 
dered; for it has been ſuppoſed, that ſhoes 
with a flat ſeat, without preſſure to the frog; 
will prevent contraction. But J am fully con- 
vinced that neither thick nor thin heeled ſhoes, 
where the frog is raiſed above preſſure, and 
expoſed to the heat of the HOO, can preyent 


contraction 
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E 
contraction, or its effects; and where the frog 
receives that preſſure, the Feels cannot contract | 
even with the moſt common ſhoes. For very | 
obvious mechanical reaſons: a wedge in the 
centre of the heels, aided by the preſſure from 1 
below, muſt be* beſt calculated to preſerve 1 
them expanded, or when the heels are con- 
tracted, to force them open. The heat of the 
ſtable in all caſes tends to contraction of the 
hoof: but with common ſhoes there is no preſ- 
ſure on the wedge, or other cauſe to counter- | 


act that tendency. The artificial frog, which 
is intended to cover and give any degree of 
4 preſſure to the natural frog only, is made of 
| iron. In order to fit the natural frog, it is re- | 
quiſite to aſcertain its width, -the length of the 
foot; and the diſtance between the lower ſur- 
face of the ſlibèe and the frog. But if the arti- 
ficial frog be too long, the 04 vrhich is flat and 
W thin, may be Mortened; and if the heels of the 
ſuoe ate higher than the artificial frog, nothing 
more- is requiſite than to introduce a quantity 
of tow between the natural and artificial frog, 
ſo as to raiſe it equal or above the level of the 
ſhoe. . I have aſcertained by experience, that 
no inconvenience takes place' by raiſing the 
artificial frog even one quarter of an inch above 


the ſhoe ; but 1 in ordinary cafes, it ſhould not 
project 


1 15 


project more than one ſixth oF an inch above the 
ſurface of the ſhoe. It may, however, be 
imagined, that ſo much. perpendicular preſ- 
ſure to the frog would retard rather than in- 
creaſe its growth. . But the very reverſe is the 


the ground, is very generally contratted, this 


fact: for as the frog, when long elevated above 


unnatural lateral preſſure excites: inflammation 
of the ſenſible frog, and deprives in a great 
degree the blood veſſels of the power of ſe- 
creting horn. When the horny frog is expoſed» 
to perpendicular preſſure, it gives health, and- | 
not diſeaſe, to the ſenſible frog. The blood 
veſſels ſecrete their due proportion of elaſtic 
horn, and then the cavity of the frog is pre- 
ſerved, expanded, and fully equal to contain 
the ſenſible frog, without the ſmalleſt degree of 
lateral * 

It therefore follows, that perpendicular 1256 
ſure encreaſes the bulk of the frog; while its 
abſence from the ground produces ——— 
and leſſens its growth. | 

Neither is this fact in any reſpe&t peculiar to 
the frog of the horſe, The cuticle, or outer 
ſkin of the human feet and hands, always 
grows in proportion to the quantity of preſſure. 
Theſe parts grow from within outwards, and 
the blood veſſels will be ſtimulated to ſecrete 

more. 
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as 
more or Jeſs: horn, or more or dels Kin, as 
they: receive prèſſur e.. 

Ide veſſels of the ſkin of the td. or of the 
ſenſible frog of the horſe, that have but little 
preſſure, will — bnly a very thin and 
delicate covering. Give more Preſſure, and 
nature will furriſf un adequate quantity of in- 
ſenlible matter to protect thoſe parts from in- 


jury: The toe pf the artificial” frog is intended 


ta be inſerted under the toe of the hoe. This 
eſſectually fixes the frog forwards, and to pre- 
vent backward r lateral motion, an irregular 
groove is made in the iron frog, to receive a 
correſponding piece of ſteel, placed under 
the heels of the ſhoe, In general it is neceſ- 
ſary to fix the frog more firmly, and, for that 


purpoſe, a hole is neceſſary, made in the 


heel of the artificial frog, to receive a ſtrap, and 
to buckle at the outſide quarter below the co- 
ronet. And that the artificial frog may give 


preſſure in all caſes with ſhoes thickened, or 


turned up for hunting or froſt, a variety of frogs 


are made, to be adapted to particular feet and 


particular ſhoes, In caſes of thruſhes and can- 


Fer of the frog, where no remedies without preſ- | 


ſure are likely to be ſerviceable, an aſtringent 
thruſh powder may be applied between the natu- 
ral and artificial frog. And in centracted hoofs, 
(or what has improperly been termed cheſt | 

Eo foundered,) 


1 

foundered, ) where it may not be adviſable to lower 
the heels equal with the horny frog, the artificial 
frog 1s eſſentially ne ceſſary. But indeed in eve- 
ry horſe where the ſhoe and frog on a ſmooth 
ſurface are not on the ſame level, whatever 
ſhoes may be uſed, the iron frog in the ſtable 
ſhould be applied, and in order to fix it with 
facility, the ſpring ſhould firſt be Placed un- 
der the ſhoe and brought backward to the 
heels of the hoof. 

Ihe toe of the iron frog ſhould then be in- 
ſerted under the centre of the ſpring, and puſh- 
ed as far as the toe of the ſhoe, while the other 
hand confines the ſpring until the centre of the 
ſpring meets the centre of the groove. The 
ſtrap may then be buckled. And to diſlodge 
the ſpring and iron frog, after the ſtrap 1s un- 
buckled, nothing more is requiſite than a /all 
horſe picker, introduced into a hole at the 
bottom of the groove of the iron frog ; and the 


ſpring being raiſed above the groove and carried 


gently forward, the frog may be withdrawn from 
under the ſhoe without the ſmalleſt difficulty, 

It may be proper to add, that there is no 
cauſe of lameneſs from common ſhoeing fo fre- 


quent as contraction of the hoof and frog, and 
as thoſe difeaſes are productive of violent pain 
to the animal, it muſt afford great ſatisfaction 
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to the mind of every humane man to be in- 
formed, that by the aſſiſtance of a ſimple 
machine, that perpetual torment under which 


ſooner or later moſt of the horſes of this coun- 


try labor, may be effectually prevented. A 


ſiderable pain, even when worn for a ſhort 
period, but the hoof of the horſe when the frog 
has no perpendicular prefſure, every day be- 
comes more and more contracted, and gives 
more and more lateral preſſure to the ſenſible 
parts of the foot, and with this permanent pain 


ſhoe too ſmall for the human foot gives con- 


f 
| 


* 
| 


J 


the horſe is frequently obliged to ſupport ad- 
ditional weights. Perpendicular preſſure on 


the frog, preſerves not only the frog, but the 
whole hoof of the ſame form as it comes from the 
hands of the Creator. Nevertheleſs there are 
many perſons who doubt the good effects of thin 
heel'd ſhoes, or of bringing the frog in any caſe 
on the ſame level with the ſhoes. But fince my 
publication on the foot of the horſe, longer ex- 
perience has not altered, but confirmed myopini- 
on on that ſubject ; and under the circumſtances 
and precautions already pointed out in that work, 
I do not believe it poſſible for my judgment 
to waver.—l beg therefore to be clearly under- 
ſtood, that in all caſes where the frog and thc 
? ee 


| 


i } 
heels of the ſhoe are placed on the fame level, 
the patent frog is unnecefſary. But where 
the frog is ſmall, or the paſtern joint long, 
or the action of the animal high, or the heels 


low, fo as to render the application of thin 


heel'd ſhoes improper, or when the frog from 


any cauſe is raiſed above the ground in the , 


ſtable, an artificial frog is uſeful in all ſuchcaſes, 
and neceflary to reſiſt contraction of the hoof. 
But if thin heel'd ſhoes were productive of 
miſchief, or if my opinion had miſled me to re- 
commend in all caſes thick thoes to protect the 
frog from injury, ſtill my preſent opinion, as to 
the neceſſity of giving preſſure to the frog in the 
fable, when at reſt and expoſed to heat, would 
{till be the ſame. Whatever may be the thick- 
neſs of the ſhoe, there are ſtones ſtill thicker, 
and to enable the frog when in motion to bear 
ſuch preſſure without pain or miſchief, and to 
| reſiſt the influence of heat, and to keep the 
hoof and frog expanded, perpendicular preſ- 
ſure to the frog in the ſtable muſt be always 
beneficial. To raiſe the frog from preſſure when 
at reft, and yet to expoſe it to ſharp and hard 
bodies when combined with force and con- 


ſtant action, muſt be obviouſly deſtructive to 


the ceconomy of the whole foot, and to the 


ſenſible parts in particular. 
| ES. It 
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199 therefore follows, that whether it be pro- 
per or improper for the frog to touch the ground 
while in motion, no one with any propriety can 
doubt the neceſſity of giving preſſure to the frog 

vhen at perfect reſt and expoſed to artificial | 
heat. i 


EXPLANATION. 
. „ Lott 
THE PLATES. * 
FIGURE THE FIRST. 


A view of the natural has? of the Horſe, of 
a circular ſhape. . 


aaa The RESTS” ſurface of me fol of a 
concave form. | 
b b b The inferior edge of the. cnc. 
cc The junction of the bars with the cruſt. 
dd The points of the bars. |; 
ce The ſole between the heels of the cut 
and bars, the ſeat of corns. 1 
Ff Two cavities between the ſides of the bars 
and the ſides of the cruſt. 
g The toe of the frog. 
h h The heels of the frog. 
1 The cleft between the heels * che frog, 
the ſeat of thruſhes, 5 


„ FIGURE 


2 


FIGURE THE SECOND. 


A view of the hoof with contraved heels, 
produced by railing the frog above the preſſure 
of the pavement in the ſtable, 


a a a The ſole: 
bb The original ſeat of the 1 but im- 


S removed by the farrier. 
c The original ſeat of the cavities between 
the bars and cruſt, but now from con- 
traction a ſolid horn. 
4d The heels of the frog very much com- 
preſſed, by the contraction of the hoof. 
ee The width of the hoof at the heel, not 
being more than one half of the length 
from F to g. 
„ The extremity of the heels of the frog... 
g The toe of the cruſt. 
FIGURE THE THIRD. 
A view of the patent frog, made of caſt and 
wrought iron. 


aa The lower ſurface 3 the ground, 


formed of caſt iron. 
An irregular cavity for the reception of an 


elaſtic ſpring. Fig. iv.“ | 
* * c The 


* In the fore part of this cavity there is an opening for 
the point of a picker to remove the ſpring, but which has 
been omitted in the plate of outlines. ns 


1 28 1 
c The toe of the patent frog, formed of 
"wrought iron, to be occaſionally ſhortened 
and adapted to the length of the foot, and 
placed under the toe of the ſhoe to confine 
the artificial frog from moving forwards. 


dd A hole in the heels of the iron frog, for 


the paſſage of a ſtrap to buckle at the out- 
. fide quarter or coronet. 


FIGURE THE, FOURTH. 
A view of a flat ſteel ſpring to fix the artifi- 


cial frog. 
a An irregular projection, to be received 
into a correſponding concavity in the 
patent frog. 


55 The ends of the ſpring, to be 1 un- 


der the heel's of the ſhoe oppoſite e 6,1 in 
Fig. 1. 


FINIS. 


Printed by J. Crowder, Warwick Square. 
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